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Louisville, Kentucky 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Standiford 
Airport. July 14, 1970 


I want to thank all of you for this wonderfully warm 
welcome. 

I would also like to present to you some who have 
come here, as we have brought a number of our people 
from Washington so they could see what America is really 
like out here in Kentucky. 

I have the belief that too often those of us who work in 
Washington and who live in Washington, we see a part of 
America but we don’t see, of course, all of America. I 
think it is very important to bring the government to the 
people. That is one of the reasons we have come to 
Kentucky. 

We have already had a Cabinet meeting in California, 
we had one in Indianapolis, we also had one in Chicago, 
and we are going to have a major meeting of the Appa- 
lachian Council along with members of our Cabinet right 
here in Kentucky. 

I would like to have you meet some of our people. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is here, Secretary Hardin. 
Now you do right by these Kentucky farmers, you un- 
derstand? Okay? 

The Secretary of Labor, Mr. Hodgson. 

The head of our new Office of Management and 
Budget, Mr. Shultz. 

The Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Mr. Rumsfeld. 

Then we have some Counsellors to the President. 

Counsellor Moynihan. He’s tall enough; he doesn’t 
have to stand up here. 

Mr. Harlow does have to stand up here. Mr. Harlow, 
our Counsellor to the President. 

Mr. Ehrlichman, the head of the Domestic Council. 

I simply want to say this to all of you here. I remember 
my many visits to this State, all over this State. I am also 
well aware of the many warm receptions we have received 
and although this is not a political visit, every time I have 
been on the ticket Kentucky has come through for us and 
I have appreciated that. 

At this time I have noted some of your signs. I know 
your concerns. I can assure you you have an administra- 
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tion in Washington that is working for all of those great 
purposes in which you believe. We are working for the 
kind of peace we will be able to keep, the kind of peace 
that all Americans want and we are going to get it, I can 
assure you. 

We are working for a better life for all Americans, a 
better life in every respect. I mean by that that what we 
really need and what you all want is the kind of policy 
under which we can have high employment and the kind 
of policy, also, under which we can cut down on the rise 
in the cost of living, which I know is hurting all of you. 
We are working for those goals. 

But most of all I think I want you to know this: that as 
we come to what is really a State that is at once an East- 
ern State, it is in the Eastern Time Zone; it is the 
first State west of the Appalachians to become a State of 
the Union; it is a Southern State, as we all know, yet 
it is the birthplace of both Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis. And I really feel that here in Kentucky we are 
in the heart of America and we are mighty happy to be 
here. 

Finally, I want to thank all of you for coming out to 
this airport. I saw the cars parked for miles along. I know 
it is a little bit warm out there. I know that some of you 
have been standing here for a long time. I just wish we 
could meet all of you, but we have the meetings scheduled 
downtown. 

I just want to thank you all and I hope to be back, 
because after a welcome like this, you always want to come 
back to Kentucky. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


The President’s Remarks at the Federal Building 
Before His Meeting With the Governors of the 
Appalachian States. July 14, 1970 


Ladies and gentlemen: 

I want to tell you how very grateful I am for this won- 
derful reception you have given to me and the members 
of our Cabinet who are here for this historic meeting. 
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A word about the meeting: You saw me go down the 
line and shake hands with the Governors of the 13 States 
who are members of the Appalachian Regional Council. 
Now, the President meeting with those Governors is not 
unusual, and members of the Cabinet meeting with those 
Governors is not unusual, but what is unusual is to have 
Washington come to Kentucky rather than Kentucky 
coming to Washington. We are trying to bring the gov- 
ernment to the people. 

We are looking forward now to having a meeting here 
in this great new Federal Building with the Governors of 
these States. We want to listen to what they have to say, 
listen to what they say about the problems of their States, 
how the Federal Government can better develop its pro- 
grams so that they can get directly to the people and so 
that less of the funds that are appropriated by the Federal 
Government get lost somewhere in between in that big 
layer of bureaucracy which inevitably comes whenever 
you set up a Federal program. 

I also would like to say this: I noted a couple of signs to 
the effect that I am going to the All-Star game over in 
Cincinnati and I am looking forward to that. But I can 
tell you, coming through the streets of Louisville today, 
and receiving this wonderful welcome from the people of 
Kentucky is something I will never forget. I am very 
grateful to all of you for standing here in this warm sun, 
a pleasant sun, and giving us this warm welcome. I hope 
to come back to Kentucky as often as I can. It is a State 
where we have always received a wonderful welcome and 
you have added to it here today. 

Thank you very much. 
note: The President spoke at 12:58 p.m. 

The President went to Louisville for a meeting with the Appa- 
lachian Governors to discuss the Appalachian Regional Commission 
and the President’s New Federalism program. Attending the meeting 
were Governors Albert P. Brewer of Alabama, Lester Maddox of 
Georgia, Louie B. Nunn of Kentucky, Marvin Mandel of Maryland, 
John Bell Williams of Mississippi, Robert W. Scott of North Caro- 
lina, James A. Rhodes of Ohio, Raymond P. Shafer of Pennsyl- 
vania, Robert E. McNair of South Carolina, Buford Ellington of 
Tennessee, A. Linwood Holton of Virginia, and Arch A. Moore, Jr., 


of West Virginia. Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York was 
represented by the New York State planning coordinator. 


United States Ambassador 
to Cambodia 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Emory 
Coblentz Swank of the District of Columbia. 
July 14, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Emory Coblentz Swank, of the District of Columbia, 
as United States Ambassador to Cambodia. A career For- 
eign Service officer, Swank has served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs since 1969. 
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At Phnom Penh, Swank will be the first United States 
Ambassador since relations were resumed with Cam- 
bodia on July 2, 1969, following their severance in May 
1965. The previous United States Ambassador to Cam- 
bodia was Philip D. Sprouse. The U.S. Embassy at Phnom 
Penh has been headed by Chargé d’Affaires Lloyd M. 
Rives since it was established in August 1969. 

Born on January 29, 1922, in Frederick, Md., Swank 
received a B.A. degree from Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege in 1942 and an M.A. degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1943. He served in the U.S. Army, 1943-46, in 
Europe. He was an instructor in English at Franklin and 
Marshall College in 1946. 

Swank became a Foreign Service officer in 1946, and 
served in U.S. diplomatic and consular posts at Shanghai 
(1946-48), Tsingtao (1948-49), Djakarta (1949-51), 
and Moscow (1953-55). In his last three assignments 
abroad, he was Deputy Chief of Mission of the U.S. 
Embassy at Bucharest (1958-60), at Vientiane (1964— 
67), and at Moscow (1967-69). He was detailed to Har- 
vard University from 1952 to 1953 for Russian Area and 
Language Training, and attended the National War Col- 
lege from 1963 to 1964. His previous assignments in the 
Department were as Intelligence and Research Officer 
(1953-57), and Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
(1960-63 ). He is fluent in French and Russian. 

Swank is married to the former Margaret Whiting. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Louisville, Ky. 


National Advisory Council 
on Adult Education 


Announcement of Appointment of 15 Members 
of the Council. July 15, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 15 
members of the National Advisory Council on Adult Edu- 
cation. The Council, created under Title III (Adult Edu- 
cation Act) Public Law 91-230, signed by President 
Nixon on April 13, 1970, will advise the Commissioner 
of Education on the preparation of general regulations 
and on matters relating to adult education. It will meet 
initially at the call of the Commissioner of Education. 


Five appointees are being named to serve a full term of 
3 years. They are: 


C. L. DenNarp, president, Washington Technical Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

LeonarD Hitt, administrative director, Adult Basic Education, 
Nebraska Department of Education, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Pau. F. JoHNsTON, superintendent of public instruction, State of 
Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa 

Tuomas W. Mann, assistant superintendent, division of continuing 
education, Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Governor WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN of Lansing, Mich. 
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Appointed to partial terms of 2 years were: 


Roserta CxvurcH, consultant, Department of HEW, Washington, 


T. Kone Lez, president, Lincoln University, San Francisco, Calif. 

Cuar.eEs P. Puxsta, manager of training, Jones and Lamont Ma- 
chine and Tool Company, Claremont, N.H. 

Arrepo N. SAEnz, chairman, Visiting Teacher Services, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Harop Spears, visiting professor, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

The five remaining Council members will all serve 

terms expiring in 1 year. They are: 

Ernest GREEN, national director, Joint Apprenticeship Program, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Eric Horrer, San Francisco, Calif. 

AnneE D. Hopkins, Baltimore, Md. 

J. Harry Smiru, assistant to president, Essex County College, 
Orange, N.J. 

Mrs. Ricuarp L. TromsLa, member, board of education, El 
Dorado, Kans. 


At the first meeting of the Council, a Chairman will be 
elected from among the appointees. Thereafter, the Coun- 
cil will meet at the call of the Commissioner of Education, 
but not less than two times a year. It is required to submit 
an annual report to the President, for transmittal to Con- 


gress. 


supercedes the National Advisory Committee on Adult 
Basic Education, which consisted of the Commissioner of 
Education and seven others, appointed by the President. 


President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 


Announcement of Appointment of Eight Members 
of the Committee. July 16, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
eight members to the President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation. Luis D. Rovira, an attorney from Denver, 
Colo., was appointed to a term expiring May 11, 1971, 
replacing Horace Busby, who has resigned. The other 
seven appointees were appointed to terms expiring 
May 11, 1973. They are: 

N. LorralnE BEEBE, State Senator, Dearborn, Mich. 
Cram W. BurcENER, president, realty company, San Diego, Calif. 
Dona tp Lez Fox, chairman of the board, Super Food Services, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lawrence A. KANE, JR., attorney, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lioyp E. Raper, Sr., director, Oklahoma State Department of 
Public Welfare, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

WitiiaM B. RosErtson, special assistant to the Governor of the 
State of Virginia, Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. WintHROP RockKEFELLER, Morrilton, Ark. 

Mrs. Rockefeller and Mr. Rader are being reappointed 
to the committee by the President. 

The President’s Committee on Mental Retardation 
is comprised of 21 members appointed by the President 
from public or private life and the Secretaries of Health, 


The National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
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Education, and Welfare and Labor and the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. The Secretary of 
HEW serves as chairman. 

The committee was established by Executive order 
in 1966 to provide advice and assistance to the President 
on the subject of mental retardation. It is required to 
report to the President recommendations on how to reduce 
the incidence of mental retardation. 


Visit of Prince Charles and 
Princess Anne 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and the 
Prince of Wales at the Welcoming Ceremony on 
the South Lawn. July 16, 1970 


THE PrEsweENT. Your Royal Highnesses, Your Excel- 
lencies, the Ambassadors from the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and all of our guests today: 

It is a very great privilege for me, both officially and 
personally, to welcome our guests today. And as I looked 
over the historical record of the visits of the Prince of 
Wales to this house and to this Nation, I find that they 
take place about once every 50 years. The first in 1860, 
the next one in 1919, and now in 1970 on this occasion. 

And the fact that this visit is a personal visit and not 
an official visit is an indication of the closeness of the rela- 
tionship between the United States and Great Britain and 
the British Commonwealth, and also between the family 
in this house and the family in London. 

I would like to say to our royal guests today that we 
want you to feel very much at home in your brief stay. We 
want you to get to know our Capital, our Congress, our 
baseball team—we hope it does better than it has been 
doing recently when you are here—and also we hope you 
know and get to know our young people, the young peo- 
ple in our family and the young people you meet at the 
occasions that you will be attending here and on your 
brief stay. 

And I can say finally that I hope that we can make 
you feel just as much at home as your grandfather showed 
such great hospitality to General Eisenhower in a story 
General Eisenhower liked to repeat. 

He recalled ihat he had been offered a tour of Wind- 
sor Castle that was to be completely private and that the 
Royal Family had sent word to the effect that they would 
be in the apartment upstairs and he could visit parts of the 
Windsor Castle that had never been seen by ordinary 
Visitors. 

Your grandfather, King George VI, however, had 
forgotten for the moment when the visit was to take place 
and the Royal Family was in the garden. He saw the 
group approaching from afar. And then he and the other 
members of the Royal Family ducked down low so they 
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couldn’t be seen and crawled along the side of the fence, 
back up to the apartment so that General Eisenhower 
would not cancel his visit. 

We hope that we can get out of sight for you as well 
so you can feel completely at home with our young peo- 
ple while you are here. 

Welcome very much on this occasion. 


Prince CHARLES. Mr. President, thank you very 
much indeed for your kind words of welcome. My sister 
and I have been looking forward very much to this par- 
ticular visit since you came to London not very long ago 
and we are very touched that you should have decided to 
have us in the middle of what must be a very busy sum- 
mer with all the work that goes on in a capital like this. 


We have been looking forward to it enormously 
because America to me and to my sister has always been 
a very fascinating and intriguing country and we have 
always longed to come. 


And we are particularly grateful to you to let us stay 
in the White House and little did we expect that the first 
and the only house we would stay in on our first visit 
would be the White House. It is a peculiar honor, I think. 


We are also very grateful to you for letting us see all 
the various things of interest in Washington which we 
shall see when we are here. And we look forward to seeing 
the Capitol and the various monuments. 


One day particularly we hope to come back and see 
much more of this country which inevitably in only the 
few days left to us here we can’t see very much. 


Thank you very much indeed. We look forward to it. 


noTE: The President spoke at 4:15 p.m. on the South Lawn at the 
White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 


Announcement of Appointment of Eight Members 
of the Council. July 17, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
eight members to the National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education. Daniel Hall Beegan, a student at the 
University of Vermont, was appointed for the remainder 
of the term expiring January 17, 1972, succeeding Sam- 
uel J. Shapiro, who resigned. The others, appointed to 
terms expiring January 17, 1973 are as follows: 

Lawrence F. Davenport, director of special projects, University of 
Michigan, Flint, Mich. ‘ 

Jerry S. Doprovo.ny, professor and head of the department of gen- 
eral engineering, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Jack Hatcuer, president, Varco-Pruden, Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Donatp N. McDoweELL, executive director, National Future Farm- 


ers of America Sponsoring Committee, Madison, Wis. 
Tuomas WEIR PAuKEN, Argus Corporation, Arlington, Va. 





NorMan R. STANGER, member, board of directors, EduCon Corpo- 
ration, Santa Ana, Calif. 


Steve WiLLIAMson Stocks, principal, Channel Islands High 
School, Oxnard, Calif. 

The Council, comprised of 21 members appointed by 
the President, reviews vocational education programs at 
the post-secondary and adult levels. The panel’s reviews 
are directed at determining the extent of duplication in 
separate vocational education programs in given geo- 
graphic areas. It reports annually to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The advisory group was created under Title I of the 
Vocational Education Amendments Act of 1968. Private 
members of the Council receive $100 per day when 
actually employed, plus certain expenses. 


Counsellor to the President 
Robert P. Mayo 


Exchange of Letters Between the President and 
Mr. Mayo Upon the Counsellor’s Resignation To 
Become President of the Federal Reserve 

Bank of Chicago. July 17,1970 


July 17, 1970 
Dear Bob: 

It is with deep regret that I accept your resignation 
as Counsellor to the President. But it pleases me to know 
that you will be continuing to contribute your great talents 
to the cause of public service. 

Your expertise and diligence have done more than I 
can say to help start this Administration on a course of 
fiscal responsibility that recognizes the careful balance 
which must be maintained between our needs and our 
resources. It has been a privilege to have you on my team 
and a pleasure to work with you. 


As you move on to your new and important post, you 


take with you my sincere thanks for a job well done and 
best wishes for continuing achievement. 


RicHarp Nrxon 


July 16, 1970 
Dear Mr. President: 

Now that my service to you as Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget has been completed and the initial plan- 
ning of the new Office of Management and Budget is 
well underway, I am submitting my resignation as Coun- 
sellor to the President, effective July 28, 1970. 

On July 29, 1970, I will become President of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, a position which offers 
me a new public service challenge in the financial heart 
of our great Midwest. 
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It is with mixed emotions that I leave Washington. It 
has been the thrill of a lifetime to work so closely with 
you personally and with the superb team you have gath- 
ered around you. I particularly appreciate your expres- 
sion of confidence in me by suggesting that I might be 
considered for a Cabinet post after the turn of the year. 

I am deeply proud to have been one of the architects for 
you of an economic policy that is soundly conceived and 
is now in the process of bearing its long-awaited fruits. 
As I follow in the footsteps of your first Counsellor to the 
President by going to the Federal Reserve System, I shall 
continue to devote my life to the principles of economic 
and social progress that you and I share. 

I know George Shultz will perform magnificently as my 
successor in an expanded and strengthened Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. He is an outstanding man in every 
way, and will have the loyal support of a professional staff 
second to none in the Government. I have given him and 
Cap Weinberger the benefit of as much of my experience 
as I can. 

Thank you again for offering me the opportunity to 
help you prove that tough but constructive budget-making 
can contribute significantly to the achievement of sound 
economic growth. 

May God bless you in your relentless efforts to make 
America an even better place in which to live. 

Faithfully yours, 


Rosert P. Mayo 
[The President, The White House] 


Congressional Action and 
Government Spending 


Statement by the President. July 18, 1970 


I am issuing this statement today because I view with 
deepening concern the course of events in the Congress 
affecting the expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. There 
is a persistent and growing tendency on Capitol Hill to 
approve increases in expenditures without providing the 
revenue to pay the costs. For just one example, the Con- 
gress seems on the verge of approving an education appro- 
priation bill that provides nearly half a billion dollars 
more than I requested. 

Given this situation, it is time to face some hard fig- 
ures and some troublesome possibilities and to strive for 
solutions. 

Our Federal budget totals over $200 billion. If we allow 
these outlays to overshoot the basic revenue-producing 
capacity of our tax system—as happened particularly in 
1967 and 1968—we will produce the same result: infla- 
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tion of a magnitude that will take difficult and painful 
measures to eliminate. 

In fiscal year 1970, which ended June 30, we worked 
very hard and effectively—in the midst of continuing con- 
troversy—to hold the expenditure line. As a result, any 
deficit will largely reflect a short-fall of revenues from the 
adjustment of the economy to policies designed to combat 
inflation. 

For fiscal year 1971, which began July 1, this adminis. 
tration transmitted to the Congress a budget calling for 
expenditures of $200 billion, and estimating revenues at 
$202 billion. If the Congress continues in its present pat- 
tern of proposed increases in expenditures, the total for 
this fiscal year will actually reach a substantially larger 
figure. 

Some $3.5 billion of increases are caused by mandatory 
and virtually uncontrollable rises in costs—such as in- 
creases in the interest on the national debt ($1.8 billion) 
and in public assistance (over $500 million). The major 
pay increase for Federal employees added $1.4 billion over 
the amount originally budgeted. Some increases are the 
result of necessary new programs. But much of the total 
increase is due to threatened Congressional action or 
inaction. 

On the receipts side of the ledger, the Congress has 
failed to provide necessary revenue. By its action on the 
tax bill last year, the Congress had already reduced pro- 
jected revenue for fiscal year 1971 by $3 billion and for 
fiscal year 1972 by $5 billion below my request. Beyond 
this, the Congress has as yet failed to take action on my 
proposals for a tax on lead used in gasoline, an advance in 
the time of collection of estate and gift taxes, and an in- 
crease in postal rates. The Congress must produce action 
on these measures, or we can expect to collect much less 
than the $202 billion estimated in February. 

And that is not all. The 1971 expenditures are an in- 
evitable springboard for the budget of 1972. Unless the 
present trend is corrected by the Congress, the resulting 

1972 spending could produce a massive deficit. 

It has become almost a cliché to say that all we need 
do to resolve this dilemma with regard to our Federal 
budget is to cut space and defense outlays and “change our 
national priorities.” Let’s set the record straight. We have 
changed our national priorities. 

In the budget that I proposed for fiscal 1971, spending 
for defense is exceeded by spending for human resources 
for the first time in 20 years. In all of the last three admin- 
istrations, military spending ran far above spending for 
other purposes. In 1962 under President Kennedy the 
Federal Government spent 48 percent of its budget for 
defense and only 29 percent for human resources. By 
1968, the comparison was 45 percent to 32 percent. My 
budget for 1971 sharply reversed these priorities. It calls 
for spending 37 percent for defense and 41 percent for 
human resources programs. To accomplish this massive 
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change in emphasis, military and space expenditures were 
cut by some $6 billion. 

As a former Member of the House and the Senate, I 
fully understand that the Members consider appropria- 
tions and spending bills one at a time. The trouble is that 
the total of the parts, each in itself attractive and even 
meritorious, is too large a figure. Unless the Congress 
makes a very special effort to look at the total picture, the 
Members may not fully appreciate the overall effect of 
their fiscal actions. 

In raising the issue of budget deficits, I am not suggest- 
ing that the Federal Government should necessarily ad- 
here to a strict pattern of a balanced budget every year. At 
times the economic situation permits—even calls for—a 
budget deficit. There is one basic guideline for the budget, 
however, which we should never violate: except in emer- 
gency conditions, expenditures must never be allowed to 
outrun the revenues that the tax system would produce at 
reasonably full employment. When the Federal Govern- 
ment’s spending actions over an extended period push 
outlays sharply higher, increased tax rates or inflation 
inevitably follow. We had such a period in the 1960’s. We 
have been paying the high price—and higher prices—for 
that recently. 

We must not let that happen again. It need not hap- 
pen. Responsible government cannot let it happen. This 
isa time when the taxpayers of the United States will not 
tolerate irresponsible spending. The Congress should ask 
itself in every case: Will this new expenditure, when tied 
to all the others, require increased taxes or cause a deficit 
which would bring about an increase in prices? The Con- 
gress must examine with special care those spending pro- 
grams which benefit some of the people but which really 
raise taxes and prices for all the people. 

Recently I signed into law a bill fixing a “ceiling” on 
Federal spending for the current fiscal year. I accept that 
ceiling and intend to live under it. But the Congress, by 
making exceptions and approving measures with manda- 
tory spending provisions, has made a travesty of this 
legislation. 

I now ask the Congress to establish a firm ceiling on 
total expenditures—a ceiling from which only specific and 
genuine “uncontrollables” such as interest on the public 
debt would be exempt—a ceiling within which the Presi- 
dent can determine priorities—a ceiling that would apply 
to the Congress as well as to the Executive. This will re- 
quire of the Congress—as well as the President—the hard 
task of adjusting and pruning individual program outlays 
to hold their total within this ceiling. With this we can 
reassure citizens generally that Washington will not take 
spending actions that will impose on their future incomes 
the burdens of ever increasing tax rates. With this we can 
pursue vigorous policies of expansion to achieve full em- 
ployment, rapid improvements in our material levels of 
living, and a more stable dollar. 
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“Toward Balanced Growth: Quantity 
With Quality” 


Summary of the Report to the President by the 
National Goals Research Staff. July 18, 1970 


President Nixon established the National Goals Re- 
search Staff July 13, 1969. The role assigned to the Staff 
was to analyze social trends, make projections about the 
kind of society that could result if present trends continue, 
forecast future developments and pose alternatives for 
the future domestic life of the Nation. The Staff did not 
undertake to set goals or to be a planning office. Rather, 
it studied and compared a variety of national domestic 
strategies that are available to the Nation and that can 
help in making the kind of informed choices essential 
to guide the processes of change. 

The past year’s work of the NGRS represented an ex- 
periment in supporting the formulation of national poli- 
cies. One objective of the experiment was to aid in the 
improvement of the national decisionmaking processes 
of public and private institutions by anticipating events 
rather than by simply reacting to “crisis” situations. A 
second objective was to provide longer-range concepts 
of future conditions of our society in the recognition that 
the choices made today will importantly affect the 
kind of society we will have in 10, 20, or—in some cases— 
even 50 years. A third objective was to provide the 
American people with information which would facilitate 
their participation in setting the Nation’s goals and related 
policies. 

In connection with this third objective, the President 
directed the Staff to prepare a public report by July 4th 
of this year. He stated that the report should “serve as 
a focus for the kind of lively widespread public discussion 
that deserves to go into decisions affecting our common 
future.” 

The report of the National Goals Research Staff takes 
its central theme from the President’s call, in his State 
of the Union message, for the development of a policy on 
national growth. The report examines a number of areas 
of American life where the issues of the nature and direc- 
tion of growth are being argued. But, increasingly, we 
have become aware that growth is not enough. We have 
become alarmed at the threats to our environment posed 
by industrial and technological progress. We have devel- 
oped a new and acute awareness that the quality of life 
cannot be measured in quantitative terms. 

Concern has bred alarm, and some have urgently de- 
manded that we call a halt to growth altogether. Yet, as 
the report points out, our need is not to stop growth but 
to redirect it. We can have quantity with quality. In fact, 
given our rising levels of expectation, we cannot have 
quality without quantity. But it is equally true that quan- 
tity without quality is no longer adequate either as a goal 
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or as a standard of measurement. Plainly, we need to de- 
velop a concept of “balanced growth” and the guidance 
mechanisms through which it can be achieved on a sus- 
tainable basis. Many of the policy debates of this coming 
decade will be over how we strike the balances. 

Making intelligent policy choices becomes increasingly 
complex as society itself becomes more complex, and as 
the consequences of various courses of action become more 
far-reaching and more intricately intertwined. 

Though the choices are more complex, our means of 
making those choices have also been greatly advanced. 

The vast increase in scientific knowledge, in techno- 
logical capability, in our understanding of the economic 
and social forces that shape our society, all greatly in- 
crease both our capacity and responsibility to make intelli- 
gent choices about our future. 

Of all the advances in our understanding of the ways 
in which human institutions work, none is more significant 
than those we now are making in our understanding of 
the means by which results that we want can be achieved 
and those we do not want can be avoided. 

The report emphasizes that as we choose our goals for 
1976 and beyond, it is vital that the process of decision be 
as broadly based as possible—not only involving the in- 
telligence and the energy of people everywhere, but also 
inspiring an active sense of participation—“a role for 
everyone.” 

This report is meant to inspire debate—and to help give 
that debate form, direction, and meaning. 

If people are to make their wishes felt effectively, it is 
important that they be aware of what the real issues 
are—that is, what the real questions turn on, where the 
“pressure points” are, and what the considerations are 
that must be weighed in any responsible determination of 
a particular policy. By presenting some of the emerging 
major debates in this form, it is the objective of the Report 
that informed, effective, and constructive discussion of 
the issues involved will be encouraged on the broadest 
possible basis. 

A summary of each of the chapters of the Report 
follows. 

CHAPTER 1—EMeERGING DEBATES 


America appears to be at a point of profound change, 
frequently characterized as that from an industrial 
society to a “post industrial society”—from a society in 
which production of goods was of primary concern to one 
dominated more by services and the generation and use 
of new knowledge. Consequently, we are in a period of 
marked social change, one aspect of which is the search 
for a growth policy to guide that change. This report 
examines several areas in which the choice of a future 
growth policy is explicitly or implicitly being debated. 
Its intent is to use these case examples as a part of a 
learning experience, as one discrete step in the evolution 
of a policy of balanced growth, as called for by the 
President. The approach is analytical and not prescrip- 
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tive. The purpose is to aid the American people and their 
representatives in what is assumed to be a long process 
for evolving a growth policy. 

The key substantive areas in which the problem of 
growth is being debated are: population growth and dis- 
tribution, environment, education, basic natural science, 
technology assessment, and consumerism. In general, 
these topical areas do not correspond to the major social 
problems with which we are presently concerned, includ- 
ing those of our cities, campus unrest, the Vietnam War, 
and race relations. These represent dissatisfactions over 
our performance according to our established priorities. 

Probably the major message that comes from the exist- 
ing debates over a growth policy is not that our institu- 
tions have proven incapable of doing their job. Rather, 
many of our institutions have performed very well the 
tasks which we set for them a few decades ago. However, 
in so doing, they have created unanticipated problems 
with which we must now deal, and they must be re- 
oriented toward the tasks that are appropriate in a society 
capable of a new level of performance. The range of 
criteria whereby we will judge institutional performance 
will be broader in scope and longer in time perspective. 
An essential part of this period of transition is the attempt 
to shift from a reactive form of public decisionmaking, in 
which we respond to problems when they are forced upon 
us, to an anticipatory form in which we try either to avoid 
them or be prepared to deal with them as they emerge. 

It is the hallmark of our country that Americans have 
adjusted to change while preserving the basic qualities of 
their institutions. This has happened a considerable num- 
ber of times in our history. In the course of this history, 
a predominant theme has been one of economic growth, 
and an accommodation to a larger population. At no 
time was economic growth considered so dominant a 
goal that it obscured all other concerns, but neither was 
the growth per se viewed as other than a good thing. 

Today, for the first time, we find the virtues of economic 
growth questioned, and this issue is put in popular ter- 
minology as one of “quantity versus quality.” This is, in 
the view of this report, a false phrasing of the issue, since 
the new qualitative goals being proposed and the old 
goals yet unmet can be achieved only if we have con- 
tinued economic growth. The issue is better put as one 
of how we can ensure continued economic growth while 
directing our resources more deliberately to filling our 
new values. 

A large portion of the explanation for this seems to 
lie in our demonstrated ability to achieve economic sta- 
bility and growth in the period following the passage of 
the Employment Act of 1946. Even though our economy 
is at the moment in a period of transition, the pervading 
public and official view is that we are a Nation of grow- 
ing, unprecedented economic resources. 

At the same time that we have become a Nation that 
can afford to care we have also become a Nation that 
cannot afford not to care. The past decade has been 
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marked by an emerging sense of conscience for the plight 
of the underprivileged, an awareness of social and eco- 
nomic problems that are the unanticipated consequence 
of our past actions, a resolution that we can guide our 
affairs more rationally, and simultaneously, a broad 
popular demand for citizen participation in the manage- 
ment of their own fate. While this was happening, we 
also developed new techniques of decisionmaking whose 
promise spurred the resolution to run things more ration- 
ally, but whose full potential is incompletely understood 
or tested. 

While this resolution to run our affairs both more ra- 
tionally and more effectively was emerging, two compli- 
cating circumstances arose. The Vietnam War placed a 
strain on our admittedly large resources and belatedly 
forced us to recognize the necessity of considering priori- 
ties more seriously. And, a more complex model of how 
to go about purposive action evolved in part from the 
ecologists’ experience with the environment, and in part 
from our increasing knowledge of social science and our 
mixed experience in attempting social and_ political 
reform. 

We thus find ourselves at a point at which the following 
things are true: We have rising expectations and changing 
values concerning the goals we should set for ourselves 
both in resolving existing inequities and in improving the 
quality of our lives. However, while our resources are 
large and growing, they are finite and we must set priori- 
ties more deliberately. In compensation for this complica- 
tion we have the promise of more rational methods of 
public decisionmaking as a way of selecting and imple- 
menting our priority goals. But, this must be brought 
about in a context in which there is greater public partici- 
pation, and greater recognition of the complexities of 
the world—both social and environmental—in which we 
live. 


CHAPTER 2—PoPULATION GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION 


In a nation that once valued its population size and 
growth, and in which the phrase “fastest growing’ was 
attached to the name of proud municipalities, the question 
of overall population size and distribution has come under 
active debate. 

The question of population size in the United States is 
not Malthusian. The issue is not whether we can feed and 
clothe a population of any size we can realistically en- 
visage, or even supply it with the expanding amount of 
energy it may demand. It is rather that of whether a 
technologically advanced and industrially prosperous na- 
tion wants, or can continue to pay the price of congestion 
and contamination that comes from our overall affluence. 
It is suggested that our size may be limited by the ability 
of the environment to absorb the wastes that result from 
our economic success. 

Students of the overall size of our population are in 
No agreement as to precisely what the size will be by the 
year 2000, nor on what an optimum population size for 
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a nation such as ours would be. But, more recent projec- 
tions suggest that the increase in our population over the 
next 30 years may be considerably less than the additional 
100 million that had generally been forecasted. In fact, 
it may even be that the present rate of increase will slacken 
off so that we will reach the zero growth rate that some 
demographers have been advocating. 

However, the issue of population distribution is a dif- 
ferent matter, and one to be taken seriously regardless of 
what may be the upper limit of the population size. Our 
population has been concentrating increasingly, not only 
in cities, but more and more proportionately into a few 
rather large urban masses. This has resulted in a lower- 
ing of the quality of life in both urban and rural areas. 
Projection of such a migration pattern is actually a de 
facto distribution policy since it will affect such decisions 
as industrial plant location and other types of invest- 
ment which will make the prophecy of increasing con- 
centration self-fulfilling. 

We have before us a set of decisions. One which 
appears not to be urgent is that of overall-size of the 
population—even after the effects of a considerable 
amount of immigration are taken into account. Apropos 
of population distribution, we need to decide on whether 
or not we will adopt a deliberate strategy to encourage 
internal migration to negate the forecasts of ever-growing 
urban congestion in a few megalopoli. A viable option for 
such an alternate strategy is a policy of encouraging 
growth in alternate growth centers away from the large 
urban masses, coupled with a complementary effort of 
the use of new towns. 


CHAPTER 3—ENVIRONMENT 


Man is redefining his relationship to his environment. 
He has progressed from fearing, to understanding, to 
using, to abusing, and now to worrying about the physical 
and biological world about him. Throughout all but the 
very recent history of the United States, our relationship 
to the environment has been one of exploitation. We have 
seen our natural endowment as a source of riches to be 
extracted and used, or later, to be extracted and proc- 
essed. Concern for the environment was generally limited 
to whether or not we were exhausting our inheritance of 
sources of food, energy, and materials. 

The current interest in the environment has two dis- 
tinctively novel emphases. The first is that the limitations 
that the environment places on our activities may not be 
on the input side (sources of food, energy, and materials) , 
but on the output side (a place to dispose of our wastes). 
The second, which is closely related to the first, is that 
the environment, in addition to having a limited capacity 
to absorb wastes, is a complex ecological system in which 
intervention of an apparently minor sort can, and often 
does, have far-reaching consequences through a chain of 
unsuspected reactions. 

Both of these aspects of thinking about the environment 
have important consequences on the way we think about 
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other things. They raise the question of whether or not 
there may be an upper limit on our economic growth as 
a consequence of the limitations on how much waste can 
be absorbed. And, the model of complex ecological sys- 
tems affects our whole way of thinking about the conse- 
quences of our action not only in the environmental 
sphere, but also in the social sphere where we are coming 
to realize that causation is just as complex. 

Some scientists and other anxious citizens assume a 
doomsday model of the future in which increased eco- 
nomic production will drive us to our destruction. In 
response, others propose what is called a paradise-regained 
model which would return us almost to a state of nature. 
Fortunately, the doomsdav model does not forecast that 
which is inevitable, and the latter, which would probably 
be unattainable if tolerable, need not be entertained. 

A mixed strategy of response to our environmental 
problems is proposed. We need to expand our inadequate 
knowledge of ecological systems. But while expanding 
this knowledge, we must take those measures which we 
know are called for. We need to consider our current 
technological and economic alternatives in the light of 
long-range ecological balance. Additionally, we need to 
resolve conflicts between our demands for products and 
services, and the depletion and pollution generated by 
them. 

The market mechanism can and should be used as one 
of the devices for regulating these demands. Government 
should play a role through appropriate regulations, taxes, 
subsidies, and standard setting. Since environmental prob- 
lems and their solution are of a global nature, we must 
and are beginning to act in concert with the other nations 
of the world. 

Our environmental problems are a result of our tech- 
nological and economic successes and of our philosophical 
view of nature. Now we must learn to use our technology 
and our economic output better to bring us in harmonious 
relationship to that environment. As will be found in other 
sections of this report, it is becoming apparent that the 
relatively narrow criteria by which we have, in the past, 
judged technical and economic progress must be ex- 
panded to consider a wider range of consequences. 


CHAPTER 4—EDUCATION 


We have an educational system that is in many respects 
unparalleled. It has grown in size and resources to the 
point where we have nearly universal education through 
the secondary schools and a proportion of our popula- 
tion attending institutions of higher education that is un- 
precedented. Yet, this system is under severe attack and 
criticism; it is seen as having been set up to serve the 
needs of an America that has greatly changed in the inter- 
vening years. There are many who argue that it is neces- 
sary for the schools to deemphasize quantitative expansion 
along traditional lines and emphasize adaptation to the 
needs of a rapidly changing society. 
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In the past, the public has equated going to school 
with education. The role of the school was to transmit 
information and instill traditional values. The society of 
today is one changing so rapidly that skills and informa- 
tion become outmoded, and traditional values are under 
challenge. Furthermore, the proportion of information 
that children receive from the mass media is so large and 
the range of values to which they are exposed so diverse 
that it may well be that the schools should be devoted to 
giving them the cognitive skills for integrating informa- 
tion, and a framework within which to sort out the diverse 
values to which they are exposed. 

In addition to what may fundamentally be a new orien- 
tation demanded of the schools, they are being asked to 
respond to current problems in two ways. First, it is said 
that they should be relevant to the needs of the student, 
which is to say that they should teach him as an individ- 
ual to be able to deal with contemporary problems. Sec- 
ond, the higher institutions of learning, in particular, are 
being asked to solve the present problems of society. 

The choices with which the schools are confronted in- 
volve, on the one hand, teaching problem-solving skills, 
fostering the development of students as individuals, and 
conducting problem-oriented research. Or, on the other 
hand, there is the option of continuing to transmit the old 
knowledge and values at the primary and secondary levels, 
and continuing to transmit the traditional knowledge and 
seeking to develop knowledge for its own sake at the 
higher levels of education. 

By and large, it would seem that we must look for some 
appropriate mix rather than shift over to a complete doc- 
trine of relevance. In the meantime, we need to develop 
further understanding of the educational process and of 
how to evaluate it. We must further develop an experi- 
mental posture toward innovation in education which 
will reflect our basic uncertainty as to how to go about 
the many problems with which the educational system is 
faced. 

All of the above holds for the educational system at 
large. With respect to the children of minority groups, 
we have the special task of ensuring equal educational 
opportunity, and of understanding and dealing with those 
special disadvantages which are imposed on them by 
their environment. 

Taken all in all, the educational system, which is the 
crucial single institution for the development of our citi- 
zenry so that they can live happily, shape our system 
wisely, and contribute to both the direction and rate of 
its growth, is in a state of severe stress. The educational 
system is having its own “growth” problems which, if not 
solved, will have a profound impact on the growth of the 
Nation as a whole. 


CHAPTER 5—Basic NATURAL SCIENCE 


The American scientific establishment has grown and 
the capacities of its researchers have developed to the 
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point that our capability in basic research has made us 
preeminent in the world. Having achieved that position, 
basic natural science finds itself in a crisis of both financial 
and social support. Historically, Federal funding, the 
main source of basic scientific research, has been large 
relative to the scientific resources available to do the work. 
In the recent past, as the scientific establishment continued 
to grow, the supply of funds leveled off so that the previous 
relationship has in effect been reversed. There is too 
little money relative to the number of scientists involved. 
At the same time, in the past half decade, scientists and 
their works began to come under fire as a result of the 
association of scientists with the military, and with in- 
dustrial technology which has produced environmental 
pollution. In concert with these two developments, our 
national priorities have shifted to the solution of social 
problems, and basic scientists are being asked to shift their 
focus of work from the development of knowledge for its 
own sake to working on basic problems which have rele- 
vance for today’s social issues. 

The result is serious strain on an institution which fur- 
nishes us with our most fundamental understanding of 
ourselves and of our world, and which has been the source 
from which technology has evolved in recent times to 
serve economic growth. In the past few decades, we have 
been very successful in making basic science useful, but 
now we find ourselves in a crisis as to how to ensure 
its future usefulness, and of how to balance the long-range 
utility of basic knowledge with present urgent needs. 

One of the major decisions with which we are faced is 
that of the level of support we will furnish basic science 
in the future. This is clouded by the problem of making 
basic research “useful” in the short run. It is in the nature 
of basic research that answers to practical problems may 
be found in unsuspected areas of inquiry. Some problem 
areas, at a given time, have a greater potential for ex- 
ploitation than others. Setting research priorities on the 
grounds of probable utility is often a choice of possible 
short-term benefits against the longer-term ones which 
might result from a more rapid expansion of the basic pool 
of knowledge by permitting science to pursue the internal 
logic of its own development. 

What is needed, and may in fact be developing, is a 
forum in which the partially conflicting needs for main- 
taining the integrity of the core of basic research and the 
practical needs of the society are resolved. 

In conjunction with the need to work out an appro- 
priate level and distribution of funding, we must face the 
fact that an articulate minority are attacking the very 
rationale and spirit of science and of rational inquiry it- 
seli—the most elementary-tools man has for the orderly 
guidance of his affairs. 


CHAPTER 6—TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 


The Nation’s infatuation with technology is at a 
turning point as profound as that of its relationship to 
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the environment. Historically, we have tended to do that 
which was technically possible, if it were economically 
advantageous, on the simple ground that this represented 
“progress.” However, as technology has increased with 
great rapidity, it has forced on us increasing unplanned 
social change and environmental problems we did not 
anticipate and do not want. At the same time, our no- 
tions of the complexity of social and environmental prob- 
lems have made us increasingly cautious with respect to 
the actions we plan to take. Our level of affluence has 
given us a longer time perspective within which to assess 
the consequences of our actions. As with so many other 
of the debates with which we have been concerned, the 
technology assessment movement—which embodies this 
new attitude toward technology—asks us to judge our 
actions by a wider range of criteria than we have used in 
the past. 

Formally, technology assessment is a term coined in 
the Congress to label a set of procedures to aid the Con- 
gress in making decisions for the orderly introduction of 
new technology and the evaluation of technology already 
in use. However, it is better viewed as a manifestation 
of a larger phenomenon of a decreasing willingness of both 
the public and its representatives to tolerate the undesir- 
able side effects of things done in the name of progress. 
The public has protested effectively against the displace- 
ment of people by highways, aircraft noise, and the build- 
ing of new powerplants. Specific actions have indicated 
that we have the disposition to forego immediate eco- 
nomic benefits in order to avoid social and environmental 
costs which once would have been accepted with no more 
than pro forma consideration. The existence of formal 
technology assessment, now in both the congressional and 
executive branches, is to be taken as no more than a 
specific manifestation of the broader concern. 

There are major policy problems with the prospect 
of doing technology assessment in a formal fashion. One 
is that of establishing criteria for deciding which among 
all of the new technologies emerging shall be selected for 
assessment, and how inspections, standards, and controls 
shall be established. Another is the extent to which tech- 
nology assessment shall become a “way of life” in the 
American economy with increased consideration of the 
second-order consequences of technology through all 
strata of decisionmaking, both private and public. Most 
general, however, is the problem of how we will manage 
the impact of the possibility of technology’s adverse effects 
with the demand for new technology to ensure economic 
development. Among other things, we may have to accel- 
erate our efforts to detect new benign technological op- 
portunities and facilitate their rapid introduction to offset 
the impact of inhibiting the introduction and use of 
harmful technology. 


CHAPTER 7—CONSUMERISM 


American business prides itself in its ability to develop, 
produce, and deliver a great flow of new technologically 
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sophisticated products of a wide variety. Yet, its very 
success in this has produced a wave of coniplaints. There 
have been consumer movements in the past based on 
issues of product safety and quality, deceptive practices, 
monopolistic practices, aesthetics, and so on. However, 
what marks the new consumer movement as distinctive 
is that it features resentment that the stream of new 
products is so large and the differences among products 
so small that choice among them is said to have been 
made difficult. Furthermore, it is argued that the technical 
complexity of many of them is such that the untrained 
individual cannot evaluate them. 

The result has been the evolution of a system of con- 
sumer protection which, since 1964, has featured com- 
missions and special assistants at the highest levels of 
Government, increased activity in the regulatory agencies, 
and finally in 1969, a Presidential enunciation of a 
“Buyer's Bill of Rights.” Laws have been passed and 
new standards set. Testing procedures have been tight- 
ened. Consumer information services have grown. 

The anomaly of the present consumerism market is 
that a highly market-oriented economy has produced a 
situation, in which it is said by at least an influential 
minority, that the doctrine of consumer sovereignty—the 
notion that the consumer can regulate business by his free 
choices—is no longer tenable for some undefinable but 
sizable segment of the marketplace. Some extreme mani- 
festations of this position would have a considerable 
impact on the way our economy runs. Already, the con- 
sumerism movement has had an important and probably 
beneficial influence on business practice. This movement 
consists of a myriad of small issues, but the large one con- 
fronting us is that of developing a proper policy posture 
that will give the desirable amount and kind of protec- 
tion to the consumer and, at the same time, preserve a 
business environment in which the economy can continue 
to grow. 

The consumerism movement has been regarded by 
some as a fad. It is important to note that the complaints 
which stimulate the present consumer concerns are an 
integral part of a technologically sophisticated, market- 
oriented economy such as we have so deliberately devel- 
oped in recent decades and which seems certain to 
continue. 


CHAPTER 8—EcoNomic CHOICE AND BALANCED 
GRoOwTH 


The search for a policy of balanced growth has major 
implications for the allocation of economic resources and 
is crucially dependent upon economic growth. -Conven- 
tional economic policy goals include full employment, an 
acceptable rate of growth, price stability, and a satis- 
factory balance of payments. Added to these now is a new 
set of goals under the vaguely defined label of “quality of 
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life.” These concerns mirror a desire by many Americans 
to create a society better able to enjoy what it produces, 
and to grow in ways harmonious with its physical 
environment. 

The setting of new goals and the establishment of prior- 
ities among them are matters of social choice. Economic 
analysis can help in understanding some of the central as- 
pects of these choices, but it cannot dictate the answers. 
The choices themselves are those of the people, expressed 
individually through their private institutions and through 
their governments. The key choices are among competing 
ends. Economic analysis can contribute toward the meet- 
ing of these ends once they are chosen, and an economic 
policy of sustained growth can make it possible for more 
of these ends to be achieved. 


CHAPTER 9—Towarp BALANCED GROWTH 


This report is motivated by the President’s explicit call 
for the development of a national growth policy. It is 
assumed that both the meaning and form of this policy 
will evolve and that contributions such as this are but 
steps in that direction. This report takes an inductive 
approach to the overall problem by identifying a number 
of issue areas in which it seems meaningful to say that a 
debate bearing on growth policy is taking place. The issues 
which were selected are those which the National Goals 
Research Staff judged would make a distinctive contri- 
bution to the Nation’s awareness. An example of an 
exclusion might be that of urban problems, a subject 
truly essential to our growth, but a matter much discussed 
by others of greater competence on that topic. 


The major lesson to be extracted from the substantive 
problems reviewed here is the high desirability of an 
explicit growth policy with a relatively long-term per- 
spective. In instance after instance, it was found that 
today’s problems are a result of successes as defined in 
yesterday’s terms. The object lesson has not been that our 
institutions are incapable, but that in the past we set 
performance criteria for them in terms now recognized 
as too narrow but which at one time were appropriate. 
We have become widely aware of the second-order con- 
sequences of our action, and we have demonstrated our 
resolution to take them into account when we can antici- 
pate them. What we need is increased ability to anticipate 
those consequences and an explicit policy framework 
within which to evaluate them. 


The central ingredient in the development of a growth 
policy will be for the American people to decide just what 
sort of country they want this to be. This process is in 
being, as reflected in these debates. Hopefully, this report 
and other events will serve as vehicles to facilitate dis- 
cussion and choice. To further facilitate this process, we 
will have to develop better institutional arrangements for 
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the people to relate to the leadership and better mecha- 
nisms of policy analysis to serve all parties. 

While it is clear that an explicit growth policy is de- 
sirable, it seems equally clear from these debates that it 
is likely that what will emerge is not a single policy but a 
package of policies consistent with each other, each de- 
signed to meet one or more of our national objectives. This 
package of policies will shape both the directions of our 
society and the balance among the many segments of soci- 
ety in terms of priorities and interrelationships. It will not 
be a set of policies which the government alone can de- 
velop and effect. It will be a set of policies which emerge 
from the decisions of the government and the people, and 
which, in turn, will affect the decisions of both the 
government and the people. 


ApPENDIx A 


These are only a few examples of possible develop- 
ments, many of which have begun or may begin to 
emerge in the 1970’s. Many of these developments may 
not appear in the 1970's or even later, but the list sug- 
gests that, as we view the prospects for our Nation, we 
must broaden our vision to take into account a variety 
of developments which will bring many new dimensions 
to human experience. 

As illustrated by these selected trends and forecasts, the 
1970’s promise to be a decade of extraordinary change. 
Our Nation in 1980 could be one in which cities are more 
clogged with immovable traffic, air is less breathable, 
streams polluted to the point where expensive processes 
will be necessary to get usable water, seashores deteriorat- 
ing more rapidly, and our people suffering needlessly from 
having not developed the necessary institutional arrange- 
ments for achieving the promise of this decade of change. 


On the other hand, America in 1980 can be a Nation 
which will have begun to restore its environment, to have 
more balanced distribution of regional economic devel- 
opment and of population; a Nation which has abolished 
hunger and many forms of social inequality and depriva- 
tion; and a Nation which will have begun to develop the 
new social institutions and instruments necessary to turn 
the promises of this decade of change into reality. 

If we are to see the second of these possible futures 
realized in the America of 1980, we must begin now to 
define what we wish to have as our national goals, and 
to develop in both our public and private institutions the 
specific policies and programs which will move us toward 
those goals. 


NoTE: The report is entitled “Toward Balanced Growth: Quantity 
With Quality” (Government Printing Office, 228 pp.). 

For a press conference on the report of the National Goals Re- 
search Staff, see the following item. 

The summary was not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. As printed above, it follows the text made available by the 
White House Press Office. 
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“Toward Balanced Growth: Quantity 
With Quality” 


Press Conference of Leonard Garment, Special 
Consultant to the President, Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, 
Counsellor to the President, and Raymond A. Bauer, 
Senior Consultant, National Goals Research Staff, 

on the Report to the President by the National Goals 
Research Staff. Held July 15,1970. Released 
July 18, 1970 


Mr. ZieGLeR. By this time you have had a chance to read 
the report. What we want to try is a new experiment, to 
try to give you enough time to read over this very exten- 
sive material that you have on the national goals, pre- 
pared by the National Goals Research Staff, entitled 
“Toward Balanced Growth: Quantity with Quality.” 

What Dr. Moynihan and Raymond Bauer, the Senior 
Consultant of the National Goals Staff, and Len Garment 
would like to do this afternoon is just discuss this report 
with you briefly and take your initial questions on it. We 
will very likely have another briefing session on this per- 
haps on Friday morning after you have had a chance to 
read it and absorb it and so forth, then you may have 
other questions that you may want to ask. But this will be 
an initial discussion of the material and an opportunity 
for you to ask initial questions on the subject. 

Len Garment, who has been working very closely on 
this, will begin the session. 

Mr. GarMENT. I can be quite brief in introducing Dr. 
Moynihan and Professor Bauer. As you know, the Na- 
tional Goals Research Staff was set up last year at the 
direction of the President. The idea for the work of the 
Staff developed out of discussions earlier last year between 
the President and Dr. Moynihan and reflected the Presi- 
dent’s feeling that it was important to begin to search 
out methods for thinking systematically about the future 
and to begin to deal, by anticipation, with the problems of 
the future rather than a purely reactive way. 

In a sense, the very broad charter of the Staff was 
to consider procedures to anticipate and prevent the kind 
of difficulties that we are experiencing as a result of 
accelerated growth, as a result of enormous technological 
developments, and as a result of the failure or, in many 
instances, the inability in the past to think through in a 
systematic way the options for policymaking and the 
consequences of one particular form of action or inaction, 
as the case may be. 

In recent years, of course, many tools have been de- 
veloped in the economic and social sciences for the antici- 
pation of future developments. These involve many of 
the scientific and technological developments enabling 
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the assessment of the effects of technology, enabling simu- 
lation and prediction of particular trends and, perhaps 
most importantly, involving the beginning of an apprecia- 
tion of the unexpected consequences of policy, both on 
the public and private level. 

So this effort, following the line of other goals and 
efforts in prior administrations, was initiated to develop 
a more systematic understanding of how to plan and 
formulate policy with a view to the utilization of data 
and with a view to determining the consequences of par- 
ticular choices. 

An interesting thing developed in the course of the work 
of the Staff and that was to see and conclude that any 
effort to explicitly set goals was not desirable, indeed was 
not part of the charter of the Staff, and that the basic prob- 
lem that confronted the Nation, both in the public and 
private aspect, has to do with making choices with respect 
to available resources in reaching certain goals and in 
understanding what the consequences of those choices 
might be. 

Another conclusion that some have described as the 
need for an anticipatory democracy was that it is very 
important for all of the constituent parts of the Nation, 
the executive branch, the Congress, the local govern- 
ments, and, most importantly, the various private groups 
and individuals to participate in the formulation of goals 
and in making choices with respect to setting and achiev- 
ing goals. 

In very broad terms, this represents the charter and the 
work of the Staff during this first experimental year. The 
work was carried on in close consultation with Dr. Moy- 
nihan from the beginning. The actual substantive work 
was coordinated by Professor Raymond Bauer, professor 
of business administration of the Harvard Business School, 
who is with us today. Professor Bauer was assisted by pro- 
fessional staff drawn from different agencies in the Gov- 
ernment and Professor Bauer and his staff were in turn 
assisted in many respects by contributions of others in the 
Government and outside the Government. 

I would like at this time to ask Pat Moynihan to dis- 
cuss the report with you. 

Dr. Moyniuan. This is the first document of its kind 
ever to come out of the White House, and it represents an 
achievement of some kind. 


For some years now there has been an increasing move- 
ment—I think it can be fairly described as a movement— 
to see if the American National Government, and specifi- 
cally the Presidency, cannot associate itself with the sus- 
tained effort, not to set goals for the society, rather to 
establish the basic social data from which you can see what 
your options are, what directions you are heading, what 
possibilities of change up or down, or whatever, exists, in 
order that the whole political-social process can somehow 
live with some sense of what the future ought to be. 

The President was very explicit in his announcement 
last July 13 that it would not be the purpose of his staff 
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to set goals, rather to set the basic, as much as can be done, 
data out of which the choice of goals can be made. 

It is an entirely new dimension of government. We 
are still a Government that lives on an agricultural cycle, 
We still think Congress finishes up its work in May because 
everybody has to get home to plow and the fiscal year 
starts 1 July because that sounds like what the crop year 
is like. It ain’t so. 

The ordinary, medium-sized American business has a 
much more extended sense of the future, of the shape of 
the population and so forth, than does American Goy- 
ernment. I suppose the National Government has the best 
in this sense. If you move down to the State and local 
government, you get almost naught. 

You pay a price for this. You pay an increasingly com- 
plex price as the pace of changes increases. So that you 
don’t sort of slowly make into your way into the future; 
the future is always slam-banging into you. If you didn’t 
notice it was coming, the consequences can be kind of 
painful. 

There are two terms that I think that Len Garment 
used which I would like to emphasize. The first is the 
idea of policy. This is a subject that is very much in the 
air around the White House right now. The President 
spent a fair amount of time talking with some of us about 
the subject yesterday on Air Force One. We have been 
writing each other little missives of various kinds on the 
point. 

But what is involved is the President’s wish that if 
somehow we can manage, and it is conceptually not easy 
and operationally impossible at this point, I suppose, 
to somehow shift the Government from a program ap- 
proach to a policy approach, to thinking not in terms of 
sets of individual, isolated programs that do this or that 
but set up certain policies from which the programs them- 
selves derive. 

The point about policy is that it responds to some- 
thing which I think we now know about the country 
which is first, basically, we are dealing here with a social- 
economic system. 

There are two things about a system which are im- 
portant to Government. The first is that everything re- 
lates to everything. So, for example, from this it follows 
anything you do here has consequences there. It also 
follows that there is almost no major issue about which the 
Government does not have a policy. But you can be 
awfully oblivious to this. 

I just give you, for example, the Selective Service. 
Without question one of the most important single sys- 
tems, the most important youth policy that the United 
States Government has ever had has been Selective Serv- 
ice, particularly as it has operated in the 1960’s. It has been 
class legislation designed to exempt the children of the 
middle and upper-middle classes, or kids who were lucky 
enough to be born with a good set of brains, from certain 

kinds of things which are forced upon other people who 
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do not have the income, do not have the social background 
and the brains that is measured by certain Government 
tests. So bad luck for you, good luck for you. It is an 
extraordinarily powerful social youth policy which was 
never thought of as a youth policy at all. It was always 
thought of as a way to get cheap soldiers, mostly to get 
them cheap so you can spend money on youth programs. 
Quite literally, the people who in the early sixties per- 
sisted in the Selective Service, by not providing enough 
money in the pay of the Armed Forces to recruit an 
Armed Force from the labor market, thought they would 
use the money they would save thereby to help disadvan- 
taged youth. Instead they sent them to Vietnam and let 
the Yale men go crazy because they are exempted. 

This is all because of not thinking in terms of policy. 

A second thing about a system is that the solutions tend 
to be counter-intuitive. What your good commonsense 
tells you will work, you can be pretty sure it won’t work. 
There are in fact reasons for this. But whatever the 
reasons, the operation of the rule is pretty frequently to 
be encountered, and so you have got to think a little 
harder about what the unintended consequences of your 
programs are going to be. 

You have to use the second term that Len Garment 
used, which is “anticipation.” The effort to anticipate 
the consequences of events, of interventions or noninter- 
ventions, which is increasingly somehow required of com- 
petence in Government. It is the issue of competence I 
think that is at stake here. 

Two points about anticipation, and very simple ones: 
The first thing is that if decisions are going to have to be 
made now in terms of what will likely happen some dis- 
tance in the future or some not easily foreseen future, it is 
going to be fairly important that we somehow involve 
ourselves with the principle of participation and the prin- 
ciple of accountability. 

These are not going to be easy things to do. The analysis 
of trends, the forecast of future events, is not an amateur’s 
business. It tends to be very much the opposite of that. It 
is as yet an unresolved question as to what degree we can 
make democratic decisions about information which is 
almost in its nature available to relatively few people. 


The first object of the National Goals Report, the first 
object the President was talking about a year and a quar- 
ter ago, is to somehow, annually or at whatever intervals, 
set forth in a public document as objectively as you can do 
what are the seeming trends, what is the available data, 
what are the options from which the society, the Govern- 
ment, has to make choices. Otherwise, they will be made 
privately and the people who are affected are going to find 
out about them after they are made and in the process 
of doing that, you are going to have a different democracy 
than we have done. 

The second principle is accountability. Increasingly it 
seems to the President, it seems to any person thinking 
about it, I think, that when we set out to do things, it is 
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incumbent on Government to account for whether or not 
it did, not to avoid the failures, but also and maybe more 
importantly not to avoid successes. 

I say in a little introduction that I have to the report 
that the only thing more important than making it known 
that a national goal has not been achieved is making it 
known that it has been. We tend to be entirely too una- 
ware or indifferent to our own achievements. I think we 
probably should not be. 


At the same time, to sum up, however, there are an 
enormous range of decisions being made in Government 
right now which depend on a certain sense of what the 
future is going to be like, which is not necessarily shared 
and not necessarily confirmed. 

I would point out one item, for example, to you: In 
the report itself, on page 41, you will see that we have 
here—we are probably going to get a lot of debate about 
it, we expect it, we welcome it—set forth a new projection 
of population for the remaining third of the century which 
is very much at odds with those which are more com- 
monly thought to exist. And we would say one thing: If 
anticipating the future in some circumstances will say to 
you, “There is trouble coming,” it could also be the case 
of trying to look into these subjects that it sometimes tells 
you “No, there is no trouble coming at all.” 

We tend to be in excess in two things. I think the coun- 
try has a tendency to go from saying, “You don’t need to 
do anything about this problem,” to saying “You can’t do 
anything about this problem.” I think the National Goals 
Research Staff projections on population suggest that the 
future in that area, which is about as fundamental as one 
could be, is likely to be very different than the one we 
have been hearing about for the last year. We are right 
or wrong. It doesn’t really make so much difference to us 
at this point whether we are right or wrong, so much as 
we can get some more general discussion of it. I expect 
we shall. 


In any event, to talk to you about the particulars of 
the report is Professor Bauer, who has spent the last year 
living on airplanes to produce it for us—as I know it 
has been in the case of Len Garment. It is a matter of very 
great personal satisfaction for me to see this first great 
work—well, this first work, let some of the others decide 
whether it is great—done by a man who for many years 
has devoted himself professionally to making it possible 
that some day such a work should appear. 

Raymond Bauer. 

Mr. Bauer. I am glad that Pat withdrew that judg- 


ment. 

I have been enjoined not to be as brief as I would like 
to be, which would be infinitely brief. 

Many of the general statements, the context within 
which the report was developed, this broad intent has been 


communicated to you. I would like to indicate to you 
what some of the content is. 
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You have the summary, the summary of summaries, so 
to speak, which will give you an overview and hopefully 
many of you will have the patience to read the entire 
report. 

Everybody I guess has had his pet pair of words and 
my pet pair of words have been used previously by both 
Pat and Len. I think it is “anticipation” and “inter- 
dependence.” 

The report which has the title “Toward Balanced 
Growth: Quantity with Quality,” is an effort to take up 
on the President’s request that we begin the process of 
developing a national growth policy. 

There are a variety of other types of reports we might 
have written. I can indicate—you have had other expecta- 
tions—why the other reports weren’t written. But this 
seemed to be at least one vehicle for making a contri- 
bution to the sort of dialogue that ought to be part of the 
policy process, if it is to have the attributes that Pat and 
Len have been talking about. 

We saw sometime in the beginning of this year that in 
line with this issue of a national goals policy, there were in 
fact active debates taking place in the United States under 
a number of topical headings, some of them quite familiar 
to you, which had certain characteristics in common and 
which would seem to be instructive. The topical headings 
were population, the environment, education, technology 
assessment, consumerism, and basic natural science. 

One of the conclusions that came to us after an analysis 
of this—to start with, many or all of these debates have 
had infused in them the slogan, “quality of life.” And 
people who have been talking for improving the quality 
of life have frequently deprecated the desirability of con- 
tinued and sustained economic growth. Upon looking at 
the issues closely, it probably turns out as a commentary 
on the whole Atlantic community, it is said, that the peo- 
ple who are talking about quality of life will put more 
demands on economic growth than the people who aren't. 

There are two basic reasons for this: One is that many 
of the issues which I will mention in the next several min- 
utes relating to the quality of life just plain cost money. 
But they are issues which bypass some of the immediate, 
urgent needs of particularly the poor. Again, I probably 
could quote a number of people who have said that the 
blacks in the ghetto don’t particularly care what the 
quality of the water in the rivers is as long as they have 
to be concerned about the quality of the food on the table. 
So these debates over quality of life have to be seen in the 
context of the fact that we do have present urgent prob- 
lems which still demand considerable amounts of eco- 
nomic resources. 

Then, secondly, as I said, they themselves make de- 
mands on the economy. This is why the subtitle is “Quan- 
tity with Quality” as versus quantity versus quality which 
is the way the debate has frequently been presented. 

Let me run through the nine chapters quickly to in- 
dicate in a limited number of words—I was going to say 
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a few sentences, but I can’t promise—what I thought you 
might look for in each of the chapters. 

Chapter | is sort of an introductory chapter which says 
what is going to come. Then it makes the case for antici- 
patory decisionmaking, the issue that Len first introduced, 
It has become something of a cliché to argue or to point 
out the fact that we need to do this. The question is, why 
should we consider it so seriously at the present time? 

I think that there are several reasons for this. One is 
the need, which almost certainly is greater than it has 
been in the past. That need can be summarized under the 
rather familiar and clichéd notion that change is taking 
place more rapidly and events are increasingly more inter- 
dependent. Less obvious is the fact that we may be the 
first society ever to be in a position where we have approxi- 
mately enough resources to take the future very seriously. 

To make that concrete, I have been in a number of 
discussions about the environment recently and people 
representing the Western countries are very distressed at 
the fact that the African nations can’t get interested with 
the problem of the pollution of the rivers. So we are ap- 
proximately, or hopefully, or we think that we may indeed 
have sufficient resources to defer some of the benefits in 
order to be custodians of the future. 

Third, there is this development of tools of economics, 
decisionmaking, operations research, simulation and so 
forth. In all frankness, for handling complex problems 
their capabilities are only in the exploratory state, but 
they do raise the hope that possibly we can do something 
here. 

And, contrapuntally to this, I would speak on what 
Pat has said, that while we may be developing the tech- 
nical tools to do better planning and to delineating better 
the options in front of us, we have the increased obvious 
need for broader popular participation in the making of 
broad national decisions. 

It would be fatuous for me to pretend that we are any 
place except on the threshold of beginning to understand 
how simultaneously to use the technical resources of anal- 
ysis and to get the people into the act and to do this within 
a timeframe that makes sense in a rapidly changing s0- 
ciety. But that is what the issues are. 

The second chapter is on population growth and dis- 
tribution. As Pat has hinted, we have at least one pro- 
jection to indicate that the issue of population growth, 
which has been so much discussed, may not be so crucial. 

I should point out that this is one of a series of projec- 
tions and the Goals Staff is by no means confident that 
that is what the future of the population is going to be in 
the year 2000. However, if one looks at the total popula- 
tion problem in the United States over the next 30 years, 
the issue is certainly not one of gross size. It is one of 
population concentration. If the present trends for con- 
centration continue, we may indeed have difficulties by 
virtue of piling up everybody in a few megalopoli. So in 
the light of that, we have investigated some alternate 
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strategies that are available for different population distri- 
bution policies, if they are desired. And briefly one can 
say that one would probably take the mixed strategy of 
developing alternate growth centers in smaller urban 
areas together with the New Cities bit. 

The third chapter is on the topic that is boringly famil- 
jar, I am sure, to all of you, which is the environment. 
The fact that you are familiar with it and there has been 
much talk about it doesn’t make it any the less relevant. 
The environment has entered the picture of a growth 
policy in a rather peculiar, new, and dramatic way in 
the last several years, in that for the first time it has caused 
people to ask seriously whether it is possible to continue to 
grow. The environment prior to this had been primarily 
looked at as an issue of inputs. Do we have the resources 
in order to do the things we want to do? It is now looked at 
as an issue of outputs. Do we have a place to put the trash? 

My guess is that the thrust of our analysis says that— 
yes, I know the thrust of our analysis says that the idea 
of limiting economic growth is not the solution to this 
problem. There are a series of other possible responses 
such as recycling and so forth. We go through the gamut 
of choices which are available here together with the 
economic policies which might be used as incentives. 

The overall tone of this chapter is that this is indeed a 
vital issue, probably one which we have not faced up to 
seriously enough in terms of national policy yet, but it is 
not such a catastrophic thing as some people would have 
us believe it is. 

Chapter 4 is on the status of education. If the broad 
thrust of the question about a growth policy could be put 
in simple terms, it is whether if we let our institutions grow 
along established lines, are we doing ourselves any good. 
It is quite obvious that that issue is being answered in the 
negative as far as education is concerned. 

The most fundamental issue that we raise about the 
status of education is the strong probability that it is solv- 
ing some problems of the past and is not performing the 
task that is required of today. The most incisive idea that 
we have here, we frankly have cribbed quite a bit from 
jim Coleman at Johns Hopkins, where he poses the issue 
of an information-rich society. Heretofore, the function 
of education, the formal educational system, has been to 
transmit information and values. The tendency is to con- 
tinue to assume that that is what the job is; whereas in 
fact the volume of information available to kids outside 
of the schoolroom—and I won’t mention TV. Yes, I will 
mention TV. I only said I wouldn’t mention it because 
I didn’t think it was necessary. The volume of information 
which they are getting outside vastly exceeds what can be 
transmitted inside. 

The task apropos information is in all probability to 
teach the kids how to assimilate, organize, and process 
information rather than to pass information on to them. 
As far as values are concerned, historically the schools and 
the family more or less had a monopoly over the trans- 
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mission of values and you could keep the values fairly 
traditional and the whole business rather continuous. Now 
the kids are exposed both via the media and simply by 
walking down the street and observing the dress of the 
people around them to a multiplicity of value systems and 
the job of schools is in all probability that of teaching them 
how to sort out values and arrive at a coherent set of values 
for themselves. 


We next take up the popular issue of relevance. This is 
particularly pertinent with respect to the system of higher 
education and we come out with the conclusions that 
excessive relevance can lead to politicization and if we 
went that way we might end up with a Latin American 
style system of higher education and we suggest some 
guidelines whereby we seek for a proper mix. 


Chapter 5 is on basic natural science. Here the scene 
may be familiar to some of you, and it may be quite 
strange to others. But basic natural science, which we view 
as the most fundamental resource we have for economic 
growth and for the guidance of the whole societal 
“schmear’’ is in the state that is very freely called a crisis. 
There are three elements to this crisis. One is, there is a 
crisis of funding, which has come somewhat from tightness 
of money all around and somewhat from a shift of social 
priorities away from defense and space where a lot of basic 
science has been funded. Then there is the issue of rele- 
vance. There is the considerable pressure on the basic 
natural sciences to orient themselves toward new social 
priorities. This turns out to be a relatively tough job. It 
sounds very good in principle. But it is not very easy to 
tell where basic science will pay off. 

The difficulty there is whether or not the general health 
of basic science may be prejudiced in the efforts to make it 
relevant because the coherence of the whole system may 
be in pretty bad shape. 


Finally, there is the paradox that the very thing that lies 
at the core of science, which is rational inquiry, is under 
widespread attack through certain segments of the society 
and even with the scientific community itself. 

So there is a nice can of worms. Here is a basic resource 
for long-term. A considerably important issue is one of 
investment here. This is a long-term resource and to what 
extent are we to commit ourselves to investment in the 
long-term resources versus solving more immediate 
problems? 


Chapter 6 is on technology assessment. This sounds like 
a terribly narrow issue, but it is a very broad and I would 
argue a profoundly philosophical issue that has evolved 
in the last decade. The whole thrust of our relationship 
to technology in the past has been to introduce it, if it is 
economically viable and technologically feasible. We have 
been rather reluctant to indulge in deliberate social change 
but by our rapid introduction of technology we have put 
strains on our institutions and forced change that we 
didn’t anticipate and in some instances we didn’t want. 
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And the impact of technology on the environment is again 
a boringly familiar subject to you. 

As a formal movement, this has had its place in the 
House, but it is a rather general issue which has spread 
into industry and to the academy itself probably in its 
widest extension reflected in the refusal of people to let 
airports to be built, and in the problems of power plant 
selection. 

There seems to be a very strong and now to be institu- 
tionalized movement to screen technology very thoroughly 
in advance for its adverse effects. This is part of the man- 
date of the Environmental Quality Council. 

The question here is the extent to which we can in fact 
do this sort of thing. It is an enormous job as we will lay 
out there, and what its relevant economic consequences 
may be and whether or not we can compensate for them. 

Chapter 7 is on the consumerism movement. The con- 
sumerism movement is treated as one of the ironies of 
success in this context. As Pat pointed out, we have the 
problem of how to live with our successes. In the previous 
history of growth, we have taken great pride in the fact 
that we could pour out new consumer goods faster than 
anybody else could. We are starting out, somewhere in 
the last decade—there again a revolt against the flow 
from the cornucopia and the revolt lies directly with the 
phenomenon of what we thought was so good. The volume 
of products it is said is so great that people can no longer 
distinguish among them and judge them and the tech- 
nological complexities are such that many of them are 
dangerous and people can’t make their own informed 
choices. Many commentators on this particular move- 
ment have said that a central part of it is the belief that 
in many respects the principle of consumer sovereignty 
which regulates the market mechanism is threatened and 
has to be aided in many ways. 

The origins of this movement are outlined and the 
scope of it are outlined. The basic issue here is how the 
devil do we balance off the probable or conceived need of 
the consumer for more protection with the preservation of 
a business environment that will give the consumer the 
goods that he wants. 

Chapter 8, which I will tell you happily is one short of 
9, which is our total, is a chapter entitled “Economic 
Choice and Balanced Growth.” Here for the first time we 
say a tenuous definition of balanced growth, which is 
using our available output in the best way to satisfy our 
diverse goals. The thesis of this chapter is that we do in 
fact need sustained growth in order to meet the qualita- 
tive goals that have been discussed in the previous chap- 
ter; it discusses some of the economic tools that are used 
and available and some of the choices and dilemmas 
available in sustaining economic growth. 

It then goes on to indicate how some of the tools of 
economic analysis give us insights into poverty and 
housing. 

Chapter 9 is a summary chapter and since I am ready 
to quit anyway, I will read you the summary to that chap- 
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ter which is at least in part a reasonable summary of the 
thrust of the whole thing. 

“This report is motivated by the President’s explicit call 
for the development of a national growth policy. It js 
assumed that both the meaning and form of this policy 
will evolve and that contributions such as this are but 
steps in that direction. This report takes an inductive 
approach to the overall problem by identifying a number 
of issue areas in which it seems meaningful to say that 
a debate bearing on growth policy is taking place. The 
issues which were selected are ones which the National 
Goals Research Staff judged were ones on which they 
could make a distinctive contribution to the Nation’s 
awareness. An example of an exclusion might be that of 
urban problems, a subject truly essential to our growth, 
but a matter much discussed by others of greater compe- 
tence on that topic. 

“The major lesson to be extracted from the substantive 
problems reviewed here is the high desirability of an 
explicit growth policy with a relatively long-term per- 
spective. In instance after instance, it was found that 
today’s problems are a result of successes as defined in 
yesterday’s terms. The object lesson has not been that our 
institutions are incapable, but that in the past we set 
performance criteria for them in terms now recognized 
as too narrow but which at one time were appropriate. 
We have become widely aware of the second-order con- 
sequences of our action, and we have demonstrated our 
resolution to take them into account when we can antici- 
pate them. What we need is increased ability to anticipate 
those consequences and an explicit policy framework 
within which to evaluate them. 

“The central ingredient in the development of a growth 
policy will be for the American people to decide just 
what sort of country they want this to be. This process is 
in being, as reflected in these debates. Hopefully, this 
report and other events will serve as vehicles to facilitate 
discussion and choice. To further facilitate this process, 
we will have to develop better institutional arrangements 
for the people to relate to the leadership and better mech- 
anisms of policy analysis to serve all parties.” 

I think that is sufficient. 

Q. Professor, are you open for questions? 

Mr. Bauer. Yes. 

Q. I have a couple of questions on the area of par- 
ticipation and analysis. Given two characteristics of 
American society, the first pluralism, a reverence for pri- 
vate freedom, and a distrust of governmental control; and 
a second characteristic which some say has grown out of 
the first, interest group liberalism, with generally com- 
promised bargaining choices by our National Govern- 
ment, do you believe that with the present system of 
Government and given those characteristics of our Gov- 
ernment that long-term goal-oriented choices can be 
made by this system, our system now? 

Mr. Bauer. I can happily answer your question in the 
form in which you put it, which is to say I can’t say for 
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conviction that it is a plausible objective and a highly de- 
sirable one. It may very well be that the broad voices 
have to be reflected by that which you call interest groups 
or I would call, you know, groups, if you will. It may be 
that we need an intervening layer of that sort. At the 
present time, we have it. We seem to regret it. It is not 
clear in my mind whether we regret it because we don’t 
believe that groups should be organized to represent inter- 
ests. I think that we regret it because of the narrowness of 
the range of interests that are presently represented. 


Q. The question of participation and analysis, some 
observers have pointed out that analysis can become a 
tool in the play of power, rather than a method for 
keeping your options at the widest possible range. Do you 
believe that analysis could in the long run just simply 
become a tool for one segment to exert control over 
another? 


Mr. Bauer. I indeed think it could become a tool for 
increasing the ability of one segment to maintain control 
over the other. One of the things I will be intrigued in 
is your judgment as to whether in our use of the analysis 
we did that. I hope we didn’t. 


Q. One final question. I didn’t get a chance to read all 
of this. On page 34 its says, “It must be admitted that it 
isnot yet known how to involve the public most efficiently 
in national decisions.” It seems to me that two pre- 
liminary problems exist: One is to change our way of 
thinking to think in terms of anticipatory problems, de- 
cision-making, as you call it, and second to develop a 
process, because that is really a process oriented thing. You 
may have, through this report, helped to change some 
thinking, but you have offered almost—I haven’t read it 
all—very little in the way of suggestions on how to im- 
prove the process. Isn’t that a deficiency? 


Mr. Bauer. First of all, I agree with everything you 
say on the affirmative side, that the process I think is 
extraordinarily important. I don’t think that this docu- 
ment per se contributes to the process as much as some 
other things might. 


I regard the development of process as important as 
you do. I would only argue that we couldn’t do everything 
in one bundle. I will say one of the activities we have 
been involved in, however, has been to work with the Bi- 
centennial Commission on the problem of goal setting 
asa local process. 


So our heart is with you. Our judgment is with you. I 
would say that this item by itself will contribute to the 
Process only to the extent that it activates other people 
to use it. 


There is a possibility that this might be used for the 
development of social science, secondary school curricula 
in the social sciences. If that happens, then I think that 
something will have been done to develop the process. 
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By the way, it was suggested to me apropos earlier 
questions of yours that you read Theodore Lowi’s book, 
“The End Of Liberalism.” 

Q. That prompted one of the questions. 

Mr. Bauer. Your origin has been revealed. 

Q. When is this next briefing going to occur? 

Mr. ZiecLer. We will have an examination Friday 
morning. [Laughter] 

Pat or Len, would you like to say anything on the 
process? 

Dr. Moyninan. I certainly would. I think that Lowi’s 
analysis of this is very relevant. The point is, however, this: 
That the kind of forward analysis, forecasting, trending, 
and so forth that you see in this document is something any 
very well endowed private organization could do. 

The purpose of it being done under the Great Seal is 
that it should be available for 95 cents or whatever the 
Government Printing Office is going to charge to every- 
body. It is precisely because these arts are possible and are 
practiced privately that we regard it as important that 
they should become public. 

Mr. Bauer. In a gentle, indirect way, Len Garment 
reminded me that I did that which I am best at, ignoring 
the obvious. The media are part of the process. 

Mr. Zreccer. Thank you very much. 

These gentlemen wil! be here at the 11 o'clock briefing 
on Friday to take any questions you may have after you 
have had an opportunity to read the report and develop 
your thinking on it. As you note from the material, it is 
embargoed for release until Saturday evening at 6:30, 
Eastern time. 

Reporter. Thank you. 

NOTE: The press conference began at 4:19 p.m. on July 15, 1970, 


in the Briefing Room at the White House. For a summary of the 
report, see the preceding item. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 
Appointments requiring Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nominations submitted to 
the Senate, below. 


July 13 


Henry Kearns, President and Chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States, met with the President 
at the White House. 


The President greeted his fellow classmates from the 
class of 1934 of Whittier College, who were in Washing- 
ton to celebrate their 36th reunion. 
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July 14 
The President attended the annual all-star baseball 
game at Riverfront Stadium in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


July 15 

Gilbert Fitzhugh, Chairman of the Blue Ribbon De- 
fense Panel, met with the President at the White House 
to present the panel’s recommendations following its study 
of the Department of Defense. 

Officials of the National Insurance Association called 
on the President at the White House. 

The President today transmitted to the Congress a 
study, with recommendations, of the extent to which por- 
tions of upper New York State should be included in 
either the New England or the Appalachian region. 

The President went to the Capitol to attend a luncheon 
hosted by Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana. 
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Members of the Property Review Board met with the 
President at the White House. 

The President has asked Postmaster General Win- 
ton M. Blount to represent him at funeral services for 
Prime Minister Bjarni Benediktsson in Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, on July 16. 


July 18 


Foreign Minister Walter Scheel of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany met with the President at the White House. 


The President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board 
met with the President at the White House. 


Prince Charles met with the President in the Oval 
Office at the White House prior to the family dinner in the 
Residence at which Prince Charles and Princess Anne 
were the guests of the First Family. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted July 13, 1970 


sau Haas, of Washington, to be a Member 
of the Board of Directors of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting for a term 
expiring March 26, 1976, vice Roscoe C. 
Carroll, term expired. 

Cuartes R. Hartey, of Maryland, to be 
United States Alternate Executive Direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund 
for a term of 2 years, vice John S. Hooker. 

Juan C. SAN AGUSTIN, of Guam, to be United 
States Marshal for the District of Guam 
for the term of 4 years, vice Francisco R. 
Santos, resigning. 


Submitted July 15, 1970 


Emory C. Swank, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service Officer of Class one, 
to be Ambassador Extraodinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Cambodia. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during 
the period covered by this issue which have 
not been included in the issue. 


Released July 14, 1970 


Press conference of Dr. Murray L. Weiden- 
baum, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
George P. Shultz, Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, and Dr. Daniel P. 
Moynihan, Counsellor to the President, 
following the President’s meeting with the 
Governors of the Appalachian States. 

Press conference of Governor Albert P. 
Brewer of Alabama and John B. Waters, 
Jr., Federal Cochairman, Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission, following the Presi- 
dent’s meeting with the Governors of the 
Appalachian States. 


Released July 17, 1970 
Biographical data on Robert P. Mayo. 


Released July 18, 1970 


Press conference of George P. Shultz, Di- 
rector, Office of Management and Budget, 
and Dr. Paul W. McCracken, Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers, on the 
President’s statement on Congressional 
action and Government spending. 

Press conference of Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, 
Counsellor to the President, and Raymond 
A. Bauer, Senior Consultant, National 
Goals Research Staff, on July 17, 1970. 


_ 


‘Does not include promotions of mem- 
bers of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 10, 1970 


TZ. FR Bi dicin canes Public Law 91-332 
Joint Resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to provide for the commem- 
oration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and for other purposes. 

RS: TO, BI Giia an csicnescnn Public Law 91-334 
Joint Resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Campus Unrest to 
compel the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of evidence, 
and for other purposes. 

FEE We nticinncannea Private Law 91-112 
An Act for the relief of Alfredo Caprara. 

SRE: De wasiccnnnsmbar Private Law 91-113 
An Act for the relief of the estate of 
Pierre Samuel du Pont Darden. 

TE Gee Oitiictintednmnaics Private Law 91-114 
An Act to provide for the admission to the 
United States of certain inhabitants of the 
Bonin Islands. 

TRE Gee atitintenceniin Public Law 91-314 
An Act to authorize the release of four 
million one hundred eighty thousand 
pounds of cadmium from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile. 

Public Law 91-315 
An Act to consent to the amendment of 
the Pacific Marine Fisheries Compact. 

eee Private Law 91-115 
An Act for the relief of Kimball Brothers 
Lumber Company. 

Se BEd cccwncimne Public Law 91-313 
An Act to amend section 213 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes. 

TRE PE ctcncedcednes Public Law 91-317 
An Act to authorize the release of forty 
million two hundred thousand pounds 
of cobalt from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile. 

Public Law 91-318 

An Act to authorize the disposal of bis- 

muth from the national stockpile and the 

supplemental stockpile. 

Public Law 91-319 

An Act to authorize the disposal of castor 

oil from the national stockpile. 

Public Law 91-320 

An Act to authorize the disposal of acid 

grade fluorspar from the national stockpile 

and the supplemental stockpile. 

Public Law 91-321 
An Act to authorize the disposal of mag- 
nesium from the national stockpile. 

Ts Sass enienicnaniaien Public Law 91-322 
An Act to authorize the disposal of type 
A, chemical grade manganese ore from 
the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile. 

ee Public Law 91-323 
An Act to authorize the disposal of type 
B, chemical grade manganese ore from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved July 10, 1970—Continued 

Public Law 91-324 
An Act to authorize the disposal of shellac 
from the national stockpile. 

2 Public Law 91-325 
An Act to authorize the disposal of tung- 
sten from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile. 

Public Law 91-326 

An Act to authorize the disposal of Suri- 

nam-type metallurgical grade bauxite from 

the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile. 

Public Law 91-327 

An Act to authorize the disposal of natural 

Ceylon amorphous lump graphite from the 

national stockpile and the supplemental 

stockpile. 

Public Law 91-328 

An Act to authorize the disposal of re- 

fractory grade chromite from the national 

stockpile and the supplemental stockpile. 

Public Law 91-329 

An Act to authorize the disposal of chryso- 

tile asbestos from the national stockpile 

and the supplemental stockpile. 

Public Law 91-330 

An Act to authorize the disposal of corun- 

dum from the national stockpile. 

Public Law 91-331 

An Act to authorize the disposal of natural 

battery grade manganese ore from the 

national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile. 

Public Law 91-333 

An Act to authorize the disposal of molyb- 

denum from the national stockpile. 

Public Law 91-316 

An Act to extend the Clean Air Act, as 

amended, and the Solid Waste Disposal 

Act, as amended, for a period of sixty days. 


Approved July 13, 1970 


(CO, EEE Private Law 91-116 
An Act for the relief of Roseanne Jones. 
TR Ba aticcrecsictionas Private Law 91-117 


An Act for the relief of Pedro Irizarry 
Guido. 

Public Law 91-335 
An Act to provide for the disposition of 
certain funds awarded to the Tlingit and 
Haida Indians of Alaska by a judgment 
entered by the Court of Claims against the 
United States. 


Approved July 16, 1970 

TES. Me GRR cn cecncads Public Law 91-336 
Joint Resolution to change the name of 
Pleasant Valley Canal, California, to 
“Coalinga Canal”. 

TE Bisa casesaseen Private Law 91-118 
An Act for the relief of Rogelio Tabhan. 
Public Law 91-338 
An Act to extend until July 3, 1974, the 
existing authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to maintain offices in the 

Republic of the Philippines. 


1971. 
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School lunch and child nutrition 
a 
Bhrlichman, John D_------------- 870, 931 
Ehrman, Frederick L___-------------- 922 
Eisenhower, David__..--------------- 930 
Eisenhower, Julie Nixon__------------ 930 


El Toro Marine Corps Air Station, Calif- 860 
Emergency Preparedness, Office of. See 
Office of Emergency Preparedness. 
Environment 
Environmental Protection Agency 
and National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, proposed-- 908, 
912, 916, 917 
Study, Southern Governors’ Confer- 
WIRD Sen nnccccccucspsueceuneenee™ 
Environment, Cabinet Committee on 
the. See Domestic Council. 


Environmental Protection Agency, pro- 
DOUOU sasccctcccanendes 


908, 916, 917, 931 
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Equal opportunity programs 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 
for Spanish-Speaking People------ 931 
Indians -------------------- 897, 900, 903 


Executive Orders 
Defense Distinguished Service Medal 


(EO 11545) ---------------------- 906 
Emergency board in railway labor 

dispute (EO 11543) --.--.-------- 892 
Executive Office of the President 

(EO 11541) ---------------------- 859 
Federal executive salary schedule 

(EO 11540) ---------------------- 859 

(EO 11542) ---------------------- 889 


Importation of certain meats (EO 
11589) -------------------------- 858 
President’s Commission for the Ob- 
servance of the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary of the United Nations (EO 
11546) -------------------------- 923 
President’s Council on Youth Oppor- 
tunity (EO 11547) --------------- 925 
Secretary of Transportation, Inter- 
national Aeronautical Exposition 
(EO 11588) .............-...--.-- 840 
Vice Presidential Service Certificate 
and Vice Presidential Service Badge 


(EO 11844) ........-.-.....-..---- 905 
Executive Organization, President’s Ad- 
visory Council on_----------------- 915 
Fairchild, Sherman M---------------- 922 
Family assistance program------..---- 904 
Family Health Insurance Plan-------- 904 
Federal assistance, Indians_-_---------- 905 


Federal executive salary schedule___ 859, 889 
Federal Fire Council...------------- 889 
Federal Radiation Council. 909, 910, 916, 918 
Federal-State-local relations 


National Highway Week---.--.----.--- 840 
United Nations Day---.------------ 924 
Finch, Robert H..---------------- 870, 931 


Florida, disaster relief................ 890 
BE, CE. Qiintcctancadcnsasannnnen 922 
Feed programs......................- 857 
ES eee 931 
Foreign policy 

Nixon Doctrine_.......-...--. 844, 853, 868 

Television conversation.......... -.. 861 
Garment, Leonard...............-. 930, 931 


General Services Administration, Fed- 

eral Radiation Council, abolition... 919 
Geneva Accords, 1962_..-.....-.------ 846 
Geneva Agreements, 1954_.._._--.___-- 846 
Government departments and agencies 

See also specific departments and 

agencies. 

Federal executive salary schedule. 859, 889 

Fire prevention.................... 889 

International Aeronautical Exposi- 


III, ciate ha cheese nig en 840 
Governors’ Conference, Southern______ 930 
Guam, U.S. marshal__....__.._.______ 930 
Guam Doctrine. See Nixon Doctrine. 

CO ee ee 930 
fy a as 861, 891 
mueeeey, Gummes C..................... 930 
Harley, Charles R............________ 930 
| ae 870 
Health 

a 901 


Medical Facilities Construction and 
Modernization Amendments of 
fe ee 871 

Milk program, special____________ 856, 871 

School lunch and child nutrition 
Ee aera 857 

Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of 

Certain environmental functions, 
Proposed transfer_____ 909, 910, 916, 918 

Indian affairs__________ 896, 897, 901, 902 

President’s Council on Youth Op- 


ESSE eel 926 
Hickel, Walter J..........._._____ 903 
looper, Bourke B___.__________ 922 
Highway Week, National_____________ 840 


Hodgson, James D_-------~----.-- 886, 925 

Honor America Day-.-................. 891 

Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 


Demonstration Cities Administra- 
CR, Ne ticcctictidcmaiinn 889 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Model 
SI aclicicceictiaevk nacre dips caiinictsatiaddiniiniaaaialias 890 
TN GI on ccecccccsencns 901, 902 
President’s Council on Youth Op- 
SD Cipiicnmatimeniininewndt 926 
SG, GY Cikeictintaccatiocmnnane 922 
Iceland, Prime Minister Bjarni Bene- 
dikteson, death of.................. 925 
Imports 
See also Tariffs and trade. 
nn OAL 857, 858 


Indian Business Development Pund... 904 
Indian Financing Act of 1970, proposed. 900 
Indian Opportunity, National Council 


I ce eect a nia esa tintin tne tivciininictionnsiarciian 930 
Interior, Department of 
Assistant Secretary for Indian and 
Territorial Affairs, proposed-_-_-_-__-_- 903 
Certain environmental functions, 
proposed transfer... 909, 913, 914, 916-921 
ET Ci ecitcinaimtisensapintanninsiie 896-903 
President’s Council on Youth Op- 
ED onscccencennctinennnne 925 
Internal Revenue Service, discrimina- 
tory private schools_............... 925 
International Aeronautical Exposition. 840 
International Monetary Fund, U.S. Al- 


ternate Executive Director_....... 930 
i 922 
Japan World Exposition--............ 930 
SI, TEE, Wii ecinninccinwenans 925 
Pan eee te 922 
0 RE oe 861, 891 


Johnson-O’Malley Act...........-...- 

Judicial system. See United States 
courts. 

Justice, Department of 


Land and water rights............. 902 
President's Council on Youth Oppor- 
NUON" Sinecicicndscrtn snes enchdnineenscncpiichiniinsiends 925 
NG Ee Bit cnn naineimancsianniies 922 
Sy GRO Tanti ccncinaiecmnneniees 924 
PB ee arn 925 
Kissinger, Dr. Henry A_----..--.--- 861, 891 
Korn, Rabbi Bertram W---..--.------ 922 
ee 871 
Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretary_.-............ 890, 931 
| ice cintnsnicncntiitinertnrendietieetita 902 
President’s Council on Youth Oppor- 
NTE ciiciecenicctaiscise thin encanta 926 
shit thveis e aeb 886, 925 
Labor disputes, railway_..........-.--- 892 
ee 907 
Laos, Southeast Asia situation......_- 846 
Ne ee aes 924 


Latin America 
Organization of American States... 930 
860 


Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 
United Nations, 25th anniversary, 


snscietiiganeans chen wiahnaisetttiandanteoematents 870 
BO, TS Poti ectecednenenndanes 925 
Linkletter, Arthur G................. 922 
Livestock industry, domestic........_- 858 
Lodge, Henry Cabot_.....-......--..- 922 
ieee, Sime. Ooweld B.............2cncs 922 
Lovell, Malcolm R., Jr_.-..-.------ 890, 931 
SR GE Cc ccdninamaninmndinnins 925 
Management and Budget, Office of. 

See Office of Management and Budget. 
Manescu, Foreign Minister Corneliu__.. 870 
Mansfield, Sen. Mike................. 927 
Marine Science, Engineering and Re- 

sources, Commission on_.........-- 915 
Marshals. See United States courts. 
McCracken, Paul W...............-.. 925 


McKelway, Benjamin M-_-_......-..... 922 


957 
cree A LE meee ee 925 
Meats, import of.................. 857, 858 


Medical Facilities Construction and 
Modernization Amendments of 1970. 871 

Middle East situation, foreign policy 
conversation 


Milk program, special__...________ 856, 871 
NS Sa incicstinniiniicimmadaae 925 
terete Thee seg OE) ao 922 


Minority groups 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 


for Spanish-Speaking People_--___- 931 
I an nase ceciccaciinnnicinaiann 899 
IID scscicsinsconssncstitniiatnilaantiiniidecpaadidee 894, 931 

Moynihan, Dr. Daniel P___..-..._.__. 870 


National Advisory Committee for the 


Oceans, proposed___...........__ 915, 917 
National Commission on Productivity. 924, 
931 


National Congress of American Indians. 930 
National Council on Indian Oppor- 


CEE cisinicick ttiacepncicacinmteanianiadiial 899, 904 
National Fire Protection Association... 889 
SERRE CUNO. os ricecncendimssnnial 930 


National Highway Week----...-.--_-- 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, proposed__........-... 908, 
912, 916, 919, 931 
National Railway Labor Conference... 892 
National Science Foundation... 913, 914, 917 


National Security Council__....___ 861, 891 
Newspaper and broadcast executives, 
meeting with the President_._.-__-- 870 
Nguyen Van Thieu, President___._- 844, 853 
a 860 
TER isis tcc teeter 844, 853, 868 


Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations. 


Oceanography, Task Force on__-.-..--- 915 
Oceans 
National Advisory Committee for the 
ee 915, 917 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, p’ 


912, 916, 919, 931 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
TRG ecnccnssscedednemmanen 870 
ee 898, 901-903 
President’s Council on Youth Oppor- 
WIE ciicnniecntencasingniminaas 926 
Office of Emergency Preparedness 
Pe eee 890, 931 
Disaster assistance---.........-- 890, 891 
Office of Management and Budget 
AEE TH kk cacnsncianimacam 859 
Associate Director...........-.-- 859, 886 
ee 870, 886 
Po ee 870, 886, 925, 931 
TD occ tetcncscdsnmanen 859 
Organization transfers_-...---.- 919, 921 
Termination of the Bureau of the 
Be ee 859 
Office of Telecommunications Policy, 
NII ornciticentintnndanamiadaa 871 


Organization of American States, Gen- 
eral Assembly, First Special Ses- 


GD: ncccncnticccaddnactdnwinmnaeaan 930 
ee 922 
Pappas, Thomas A..............----- 922 
Paris peace talks.......-. 844, 861, 891, 931 
Peale, Norman Vincent-.-----.--..---- 
Pennsylvania, U.S. marshal, western 

GRIND onic cccnstcncnnenmamnnnnes 871 
Persinger, Mrs. Richard B------------ 922 
Peru 

Masthquake ...........<<<<<cace 860, 931 

Pirst Lady's trip.............--..-.- 860 

U.S. Ambassador to..-------------- 931 
Pollution, Environmental Protection 


Agency and National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, pro- 
POsee ......6.nnsennnse 908, 912, 916, 917 
Post Office Department, President’s 
Council on Youth Opportunity----- 925 
Presidential Unit Citations 
16th Special Operations Squadron, 
WP. iciccccncnsssqeceseanes 
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President’s Advisory Council on Execu- 
tive Organization 

President’s Commission on Campus Un- 
rest, Executive Director 

President’s Commission for the Observ- 
ance of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the United Nations 

President’s Conference on Productivity_ 

President’s Council on Youth Oppor- 
tunity 

President’s staff 


Counsellors 
Press Secretary 
Special Consultant 
Press, Women’s National Press Club_- 


Proclamations 


Captive Nations Week, 
3995) 

Fire Prevention Week, 
3994) 

Importation of certain meats (Proc. 


1970 (Proc. 


1970 (Proc. 


3993) 
National Highway Week, 1970 (Proc. 
3991) 
United Nations Day, 
3996) 
White Cane Safety Day, 1970 (Proc. 
3992) 
Productivity, National Commission on_ 


1970 


Productivity, President’s Conference 


Public-private cooperation 
Fire prevention 
Peru Earthquake Voluntary Assist- 
ance Group 


Railway Labor Conference, National-_-__ 
Railway labor dispute, emergency 


Reorganization Plans 


Environmental Protection Agency 
(No. 3 of 1970) 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (No. 4 of 1970) -__-_ 


Reports to the President 


American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission 
Research 
Oceanic and atmospheric 
Pollution 
Rhyne, Charles S 
Roberts, Walter O 


Rockefeller, Gov. Winthrop 
Rogers, William P 
Romania, Foreign Minister Corneliu 


Rumsfeld, Donald 


Rural Affairs, Council for. See Domestic 
Council. 


922, 


925, 


923 
924 


930 


930 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCU; 


Safety 
Fire Prevention Week 
White Cane Safety Day 

San Agustin, Juan C 

Scott, Sen. Hugh 

Seaborg, Glenn T. 

Sevareid, Eric 

Shultz, George P 

Siciliano, Rocco C 

Sihanouk, Prince Norodom 

Small Business Administration, disaster 
assistance programs 

Smith, Floyd E 

Smith, Howard K 

Smith, Mary Louise 

Southern Governors’ Conference 

Spanish-Speaking People, Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Opportunities for 

Special Representative for Trade Nego- 


Stans, Maurice H 
State, Department of 
President’s Council on Youth Oppor- 
tunity 
Secretary 
Under Secretary 


Statements by the President 


Cambodian sanctuary operation, re- 
port 
Special milk program 
Stouffer, Vernon B 
Stratton, Julius Adams 
Student unrest, President’s Commission 
on Campus Unrest 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 


Labor Department, Secretary, and Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, 
Director, Deputy Director, and As- 


Taft, Charles P 
Taos Pueblo Indian Tribal Council-_-- 
Tariffs and trade 
Meat imports 
Special Representative for Trade Ne- 
gotiations 
Task forces 
Economic growth 
Oceanography 
Taxation, private schools, discrimina- 
tory 
Telecommunications Policy, Office of__-_ 
Thant (U) 927, 930 
Thieu, President. See Nguyen Van 
Thieu, President. 
Trade. See Tariffs and trade. 
Train, Russell E 
Transportation, Department of 
Certain oceanographic functions, 
proposed transfer 
President’s Council on Youth Op- 


930 


Transportation, 
Week 


Transportation Union, United- 
Treasury, Department of the 
Bureau of Customs, Commissioner__ 
Secretary 
Trent, Darrell M 


United Nations 
President’s Commission for the Ob- 
servance of the Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary of the United Nations__ 


Secretary General 
25th anniversary 
U.S. Representative 
United Nations Day 
United States courts, U.S. marshals 


United Transportation Union 
Urban Affairs, Council for. See Domestic 
Council. 


Vice Presidential Service Certificate and 
Vice Presidential Service Badge. 
Vietnam, Republic of, President 
Nguyen Van Thieu 
Vietnam conflict 
Cambodian sanctuary operation... 841, 
Foreign policy conversation 
844, 861, 891, 
Presidential Unit Citations 888, 
Replacement of U.S. troops 


Voluntary Assistance Group, 


Wakelin, Dr. James H., Jr. 
Wallis, W. Allen 
Weber, Arnold R 
Weinberger, Caspar W 
Welfare programs 
Family assistance program 
Family Health Insurance Program... 
Wheeler, Gen. Earle G 
White Cane Safety Day 
White House staff. See President’s staff. 


White House Statements 
Discriminatory private schools, tax 


Prime Minister Bjarni Benediktsson 
of Iceland, death of. 
Whitehead, Clay T 
Wilcox, 
Women’s National Press Club 


Milk program, special 

President’s Council on Youth Op- 
portunity 925, 

School lunch and child nutrition 


Summer employment programs 
Ziegler, Ronald L 





